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FREDERICK E. PIERCE. 

CONCERNING SCORPIONS. 

"For slander lives upon succession, 
Forever housed where it gets possession." 

— Comedy of Errors, 

EACH year, at various intervals before the last Thurs- 
day in May, certain pamphlets find their easy way 
into the Yale community. These "horoscopes" — as the 
twentieth century astrologers of the Yale Campus, their 
authors, have baptized them — purport to foretell the elections 
to be given out in May to members of the Junior Class by 
the Senior Secret Societies. Their appearance is eagerly 
awaited, they are bought up within a few hours, their dic- 
tums fly from mouth to mouth, — they are the harbingers 
of Tap-Day, as the robins are of spring. (Pretty simile!) 
In fact, their annual appearance has attained to the sacred 
dignity of a Yale tradition, and, being yearly countenanced, 
is year by year becoming more firmly established in its seat 
of sanctity. No further apology is needed for entering upon 
the topic, — anything approaching the status of a Yale tradi- 
tion is worthy of consideration. 

vol. lxix 32 
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Considered as embodiments of such a tradition or as 
tangible proofs of its existence, these "horoscopes," it must 
be admitted, are not very inspiring evidence. While certain 
other peculiarities incident to Yale life, considered by an 
unprejudiced non-Yale man, might astonish him and even 
provoke him to levity, this one would certainly astonish him 
and arouse his unmitigated indignation and contempt. (And 
it would affect the Yale world in like manner were it not 
apathetically accepting the condition as a matter of course, 
if not of necessity.) For these "horoscopes" are anony- 
mous in authorship and publication. Their sponsor is a 
Yale man who by his action forfeits his title to any con- 
sideration whatsoever, or a Campus sycophant for whom a 
Junior's refusal to take a daily paper from him may be suf- 
ficient cause for an attack upon that guiltily-independent 
party. If just indignation is aroused over a slanderous 
anonymous letter discussing only one person and read by 
but five or six, how it ought to burn at the sight of a slan- 
derous anonymous publication which discusses fifty men and 
is read by a thousand! Yet it does not. In the present 
case curiosity, not indignation, is aroused ! Time has made 
a tradition of an evil. 

The insidious effect attending anonymous and therefore 
absolutely irresponsible criticism follows, indeed cannot but 
follow, the dissemination of these precious tracts throughout 
the University. It affects the four battalions of the College 
regiment, two of them more deeply than the others. Com- 
ing into the electric atmosphere of the Junior Class at a time 
when a large part of its body is trembling with apprehen- 
sion and nervously diseased with unmanly gossip, it sends 
its members scurrying across the street in an effort 'to be 
the first to obtain the guesses of a nameless charlatan and 
his dainty epigrams upon the classmates with whom they 
themselves smoke, study and live. It comes into the hands 
of the Freshman to whom, until then, whatever his experi- 
ences may have been, Yale life has shown nothing mean 
and cowardly; it gives him a distorted, if not absolutely false, 
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picture of men in an upper class whom he does not know 
otherwise, but of whom he remembers the slanderous descrip- 
tion; it awakens or gives an impetus to his potential ability 
to indulge in the pleasant and cheap pastime of "knock- 
ing" his fellows. 

Such is this chronic cancer in Yale's social body, — such 
is a part of its effect. Yet so subtle and insidious is this 
effect of its venom that it cannot be adequately estimated. 
The irresponsible authorship of this disgrace and its prox- 
imity to the three most delicate veins in the College's social 
organism safeguard it against the usual method of eradica- 
ting Campus evils, i. e., free and open attack and discussion 
in the College press. The silent public opinion of the under- 
graduate world is the only knife that can reach it. And 
that, in this case, is extremely dull ! Here we have to face 
a situation! For these ' 'horoscopes' ' — bless their dear little 
hearts! — are not the responsible agents of the harm they 
do. The dusty little vipers are not worth powder and shot, — 
it is the public that pets and pampers them and is bitten in 
return that requires a broadside of the College's heaviest 
artillery, a Lit. leader ! These fifty-cent guesses are the pro- 
ducts of a greater evil, — a short doze or after-dinner nap on 
the part of Yale's sense of what is right and honorable. 
They are but the outcome of the fact that many and many a 
Yale man has fallen in this regard to the point of thinking 
nothing of reading unsigned attacks upon his classmates 
nterely to gratify his own curiosity, and, while secretly and 
openly abhorring the very idea of anonymous slander, of 
deliberately encouraging its existence and insuring its finan- 
cial success and further publication. The "horoscopes" are 
only the natural supply that meets the artificial demand, 
stimulated as the latter is by an unhealthy curiosity. The 
supply is on the increase, — more anonymous pamphlets are 
published every year and published earlier, — we must infer 
that the demand is increasing. It is this all-devouring appe- 
tite of curiosity that must be weakened before Yale social 
life can be rid of luxuries so expensive to her body and 
good name as these unsigned slanders of her members. 
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This demand, it may be fairly objected, is in turn only 
a result of existing- social conditions — of the secrecy and 
comparatively small membership of the Senior Societies, of 
the consequent value placed upon the elections to them, and 
of the dramatic manner in which these elections are given. 
True enough, yet no excuse for the continued existence of 
the demand! The conditions exist and give no sign of 
change, — it is the atmosphere of demand they create that 
must be purified. 

Under present conditions Yale men not only read with 
curiosity and unlimited interest the strictures passed upon 
their classmates by an authority whose status, personality 
and responsibility are unknown, though easily to be esti- 
mated, — but vie with one another in their haste to secure 
this poison in black-and-white, and are ready to pay com- 
paratively exorbitant prices for it. For poison comes high ! 
It may be these readers — including a large proportion of 
us! — feel some lingering sense of shame as they sneak into 
a boot-and-shoe house or slink out of a fruit-store with a 
new variety of fig — call it that, for metaphor's sake! Don't 
you just love metaphors? — lying flat in their inside pocket. 
But there the spark dies out ! No qualm of conscience pre- 
vents their reading the vitriolic pamphlet and assisting in 
the good work of spreading its valuable judgments. 

This is the present situation — is it to continue ? Will the 
Yale brotherhood continue satisfying its curiosity-craving 
appetite upon the defamation of its members, vile stuff pro- 
vided by a nameless pander-catering to its tastes? Or will 
each man rather deny himself the piquant pleasure of smack- 
ing his lips or whetting his itnpotent wrath over praises or 
attacks of his classmates coming from a hidden and vitiated 
source? This choice faces every undergraduate who feels 
tempted to buy or to read a "horoscope/ ' It must be taken 
soon, the evil is growing, its existence is becoming tradi- 
tional — in fact, is already taken as a matter of course. Every 
"horoscope" bought now means that a Yale man is lending 
a helping hand to the cause of cowardly slander ; every copy 
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accepted by Yale this year means more half-baked guesses, 
more poisonous half-truths or whole lies for next year's rich 
crop. To repeat, the opportunity for choice is open to every 
man. It affords a greater chance for individual silent 
advancement of the true and unphraseable spirit of honor 
than the advocation or adoption by a class of twenty 
"Honor Systems." May the choice be taken now, and taken 
to the lasting benefit of Yale ! May every man who would 
disdain the thought of writing an anonymous slander on his 
fellows and friends disdain as well the thought of encour- 
aging such a publication by buying or reading it! 

Chauncey Shaffer Goodrich. 
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SHOWMAN SAND-MAN. 

Lightly, lightly I Come and see my show I 
(Pray enter very softly — my pavilion's rather frail) 
For my pantomimes of shadow all my phantom players stand 
Clad in weird, fantastic motley as is worn in No-Man's Land 
And the filmy scenes are ready in the moonshine wan and pale, 
Lightly — come lightly! 

Lightly, lightly ! Come and see my show ! 

I charge a small admission fee — 'tis surely in your purse — 
A bit of care or sorrow or a little twitch of pain, 
A touch of nameless terror or a conscience and a stain — 

But you know not what you pay me so you cannot be averse ! 
Lightly — come lightly! 

Lightly, lightly ! Come and see my show ! 
From far untravelled shores of thought my plays have borrowed 
themes! 
Though you fear my ghostly horrors yet you may not turn 

away; 
I shall fetter you with cobwebs as my captive till the Day 
Jostles rudely and my fabrics crumble to the dust of dreams, 
Lightly— come lightly ! 

R. S. Childs. 
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THE BARRETT APPROACH. 

ELEANOR wanted to drive over to meet you, but she 
had to play off some finals this morning." Reeves' 
tone was apologetic. 

Barrett shifted his suit-case from one great brown hand 
to the other. "How is your sister ?" he asked. 

"Getting on nicely. She played around in forty-nine yes- 
terday. But, by the way, where are your golf clubs?" 

"I don't play." 

Reeves looked up incredulously. "Don't play!" he re- 
peated, "Heavens, man, you must play." 

"Don't even know the sticks apart." 

Reeves turned helplessly to the long line of yellow day 
coaches pulling slowly out of the station. Some people at 
the further end were watching him curiously. "Come on," 
he said, taking the other's arm, "drop your things into the 
tonneau and get up in front with me. I suppose it was all 
my fault," he added, jamming in the clutch vindictively. 

"I don't understand." Barrett steadied himself as the car 
swung sharply into the roadway. "You don't seem very 
glad to see me." 

The other smiled. "Of course I am, but — you see the 
whole thing began so naturally. Everybody here has heard 
of you and some way they thought because you used to row 
and play football and do that sort of thing you could of 
course play golf — golf is all they ever think about. The 
first thing I heard was that you had won a tournament — I 
don't know exactly where it was played; then that you 
had been practicing in Scotland, and last night a man told 
me you had beaten some Scotch champion two up. Of 
course," he added, laughing a little nervously, "I couldn't 
sit back and hear everyone saying nice things about you 
without adding a few finishing touches — just to make it 
artistic." 

Barrett offered no comment and the other went on reso- 
lutely. "Over at the club house they're all wild to meet 
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you and when you wrote you could come down, they began 
planning things. This afternoon there is a mixed four- 
some match — medal play, I think — and to-morrow morning 
they begin qualifying for a handicap tournament in which 
you are entered scratch. You are to give Converse, the 
champion of the club, half a stroke a hole. Then there is 
a big golf dinner at the club house in your honor and in 
the evening Eleanor has asked a few of the girls and men 
from the hotel to an informal supper, — she thought it would 
be fun to go around the links by moonlight afterwards. The 
next morning the girls give you a golf breakfast, and one 
of them suggested that you address a few words to the 
caddies in Scotch — " 

Barrett chuckled. "What will they say when they find 
out?" 

"They won't find out." There was a note of conviction 
in Reeves' voice. 

"What do you mean ?" 

"I tell you, John," the other replied soberly, "I've simply 
got to see this through. If I don't — well — I'll find myself 
in a rather unbearable fix." 

"You had better let me go back." 

"Don't be absurd — we will find a way out of it." 

The other was studying the long white road that stretched 
away before them. At length a little smile twitched at the 
corners of his mouth. "I'll see you through," he said. 

Reeves jerked back the lever beside him to the high speed 
notch. "Thank you," he said. "I knew you would." 

After luncheon Barrett found himself alone with Eleanor. 
She was comfortably perched in a great chair, her head half 
resting on the red pillow. A copy of "The Golfer" lay 
open in her lap. "O John," she began, "I have been read- 
ing such an interesting article — The Correct Finish of the 
Mashie Swing.' I suppose, of course, you have seen it?" 

"I don't believe I have." The man felt vaguely sensible 
of impending peril. "Do you drive much?" he ventured 
diplomatically. 
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"Quite a good deal. Papa just sent up a horse from New 
York to match my new golf cart. We might take a little 
drive after the tournament, if you care to." 

Barrett assented eagerly and for a long time they talked 
about driving. At length she looked at her watch. "We 
ought to be starting for the links," she said. 

The man braced himself for the inevitable. 

"We are going to play together." The girl was still 
studying the little enameled watch. "The entries were not 
posted this morning, but it doesn't make any difference. 
We'll win anyway, won't we?" She smiled up at him. 

"I'm sorry, Eleanor — I can't play with you." 

She sat up very straight and looked at him. "The Golfer" 
fell rustling to the floor. "What do you mean?" 

He remembered Reeves' parting instructions. "I am off 
my game," he said helplessly. "I am going to drop golf 
this week. Your brother has gone to the club to tell them." 

Eleanor's eyes were snapping dangerously. "O John, 
how can you act that way ? I know it isn't very much, but 
everybody here has been so interested getting things up for 
you — you owe something to them." Her fingers closed 
tightly on the arm of the chair. "You are acting like a 
spoilt prima donna, John— and you know it!" 

Barrett was silent. 

"Won't you — just for me?" There was a sudden plead- 
ing in the girl's voice. 

"I am very sorry, Eleanor — I can't." 

She rose and smoothed the wrinkles from her duck skirt 
deliberately. "I am sorry, too," she said. "I guess Lang- 
don Converse will play with me this afternoon. I am afraid 
there won't be time for a drive afterward." Without look- 
ing at him she swept past. 

The man stood quite motionless for a long time, his hands 
rammed down in his pockets. At length he began fumbling 
for his pipe. He watched the first little clouds of blue 
smoke whirl out over the porch to the hydrangea beds and 
the sunshine. "She thinks I'm a brute," he mused ruefully. 
"I don't much blame her." 
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A little later Reeves came down the drive whistling. "I 
have just told them at the club," he said gleefully. "You 
are more of a celebrity than ever." 

Barrett did not reply. 

"What do you want to do — drive, or — " 

"We'll walk," the other interrupted decisively. 

Late in the afternoon they crossed the links on their way 
home. Everywhere the players stopped and looked up at 
them curiously. As they passed the seventh hole they heard 
the click of a kodak. 

"Do you know," Reeves began, after some minutes of 
silence, "I am afraid Converse suspects. I heard him ask- 
ing some men about you and — Hello, here he comes now with 
Eleanor." « 

They had paused on a rustic bridge that spanned a deep 
ravine. Below them the flaming sky was reflected in tiny 
irregular pools left in the bed of a stream. Barrett moved 
forward a few steps. 

Let's wait and see them drive it," Reeves suggested. 
They call this the Glen; the green is on the other side, 
just beyond those trees. If you don't lift your ball well, 
you might as well give up the hole." 

Barrett turned in time to see Converse make a long swing. 
A moment later they heard the ball whirring crisply through 
the air above their heads. It struck beyond the ravine and 
went bounding along towards the green. A caddy came 
towards the bridge, the clubs clattering noisily as he ran. 
Eleanor, driver in hand, stood looking critically at the tee 
Converse had made for her. She raised the club to swing 
at it. Just then she caught sight of John. 

"You would have carried over easily if you hadn't topped 
it," they heard Converse say consolingly as the ball rolled 
towards the ravine and finally disappeared over the edge. 

In an instant a caddy was scrambling down the steep bank 
after it. "Here be your ball, Miss Reeves," he called. 
"Golly, I never see a worse lie." 

Eleanor reached the bottom out of breath. She glanced 
ruefully at the ball, half buried in the dry leaves and moss. 

33 
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"I might as well give up the hole," she began. Quite sud- 
denly she changed her mind. "O John," she called implor- 
ingly, "please come down and help me out." Then turn- 
ing to Converse she went on, "You won't mind, will you, 
Langdon? You are so far ahead of me now it can't make 
much difference." 

"No, indeed," Converse acquiesced eagerly, "I should be 
delighted to see Mr. Barrett play." 

"Please come," the girl pleaded, "just this once — for me." 

Barrett hesitated a moment. All he could see was the girl 
with her eager, upturned face. "I am coming," he said. 

Reeves clung limply to the rail. Through the corners of 
his eyes he saw the people hurrying from the seventh hole 
to the edge of the ravine. Two men were already setting 
up cameras. He tried to lode unconcerned. 

"If he only knows enough to let things alone after one 
trial," Reeves thought, as he watched Barrett climb down 
the steep bank, starting little avalanches of pebbles and moss 
at every step. He crossed to the caddy bag held out to him 
and without any hesitation picked out the putter. Reeves 
groaned; Converse, shaking with laughter, turned and began 
knocking the heads off some ferns with the driver. Even 
Eleanor looked astonished. 

John went to the spot where the ball lay hidden in the 
clay and dry leaves and for a moment stood regarding it 
thoughtfully. Grasping the putter in his two big bronzed 
hands, he raised on tiptoe and began swinging it in ever 
widening circles around his head, then with a sudden drop of 
his great shoulders he brought it down on the ball. There 
was a clear ringing crack that made Reeves and Converse 
start. The ball had risen high into the air and was sail- 
ing straight on towards the green. Barrett watched it, open- 
mouthed. He would like to have expressed wonder, but he 
prudently refrained. A low murmur of excited admiration 
ran through the crowd that had gathered on the bank above 
them. 

"Oh!" Eleanor gasped, "It was perfect! How did you 
ever learn that stroke? It was the most beautiful approach 
I have ever seen." 
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"I guess it's new in this country." Barrett handed the 
putter to the caddy complacently. 

"O Langdon," the girl began, turning to Converse, who 
stood gazing blankly at Barrett, "would you mind finish- 
ing out with my brother? You see/' she added, flushing 
quite needlessly, "I promised to take Mr. Barrett for a drive 
this afternoon and if we don't start soon we shall be late 
for tea. I am afraid you will think me rude, but Mr. Bar- 
rett is company — and I have to be nice to him, you know/' 

Converse bowed. 

Eleanor looked up at her brother. "Stop making faces 
at John and come down this instant," she commanded. 
"You are going to finish out this round with Langdon." 

Converse stood silently watching the two as they climbed 
the steep bank. 

"Gee, he kin play." The caddy's voice had sunk to an 
awed whisper. 

"Yes," answered Converse slowly, as if to himself, "I 
guess he can." 



Almost a week had passed. Some men were standing on 
the broad veranda of the club house, looking out over the 
rolling green of the links. Suddenly a newcomer who had 
joined the group started forward. "Good heavens!" he 
cried, "will you tell me what that man out by the third hole 
is doing with his putter? Is he crazy?" 

"No," volunteered one of the others, wonderingly. "He's 
practicing the 'Barrett Approach.' " 

The first speaker looked puzzled. 

"It's a new Scotch stroke," the other went on, "and it's 
really wonderful when you learn it. Everybody is practic- 
ing it although I haven't heard of any one who has done 
much with it yet. I suppose it's hard to learn — all those 
Scotch plays are. A fellow named Barrett brought it here 
direct from St. Andrews, so we've named it after him." 

"Oh !" replied the newcomer, musingly. 

H . C. Dangler. 
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LAUNCELOT. 

"Oft Launcelot grieves that he loveth the Queen, 
But oftener far that she cruel hath been." 

Blow, weary wind, 

The golden rod scarce chiding ; 

Sir Launcelot is riding 

By shady wood-paths pleasant, 

To fields of yellow corn. 

He starts a whirring pheasant, 

And clearly winds his horn. 
The Queen's tower gleams mid distant hills ; 
A thought like joyous sunshine thrills, 
"My love grows kind." 

Blow, weary wind, 
O'er lakes, o'er dead swamps crying, 
Amid the gray stumps sighing. 
While slow, and cold, and sullen, 
The waves splash on the shore. 
O'er wastes of brush and mullen, 
Dull crows flap, evermore. 
The autumn day is chill and drear 
As yon knight, thinking Guinevere 
Proves most unkind. 

H. S. Lewis. 
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ZANGWILL AND JEWRY. 

" Though the Jew has been with us so many thousand years, what do 
we know about him ? We see the crafty financier, the vender of braces 
and buttons, the sleek trader ; they thrust themselves upon us. But the 
poet and scholar ; the rabbi learned in the law ; the feasts of Seder, — what 
would we know of these, if it were not for I. Zangwill's pencil? 



»» 



THERE is strange force in Zangwill's reference to his 
"Children of the Ghetto" as a "chart of a terra 
incognita" Despite elements of drama and tragedy in his 
long aloofness, though his peculiarity everywhere presents 
handles to the novelist, the Jew has found no place in Gentile 
literature, if we except a few single figures, tricked out in 
the larger characteristics of the race. Shakespeare drew 
Shylock and called him a Jew, because Shakespeare's "source" 
made Shylock a Jew ; Scott created Isaac of York, because 
men will have it that the Jew thrives and is a miser, Rebecca, 
because the Jewess has reputation for chastity; Lessing's 
"Nathan der Weise" was more a compliment to his friend, 
Moses Mendelsohn, than a study of the Jew. . . . The 
current play has but one Frenchman and one German; the 
foreigner in fiction is made to embody the more typical 
national traits and rarely receives an individual personality. 
The early writers stand in just this relation to their Jewish 
creatures; only the Jew was a far more unfamiliar subject 
than the modern Frenchman or German. George Eliot, it is 
true, had deeper knowledge; her scholarship uncovered new 
facts of Jewish character, and intuition supplied some of that 
finer insight which comes with racial identity. But after all, 
her acquaintance was through books instead of personal con- 
tact, and her Jewish figures do not move in a Jewish world. 
The Disraelis, though apostates, brought racial pride and 
sympathy to their study of the Jew; but they abstracted like 
philosophers and lacked the artist's eye. Finally, Grace 
Aguilar, since her whole aim was to praise her neglected 
brethren to the Gentile, let enthusiasm waste itself in pane- 
gyric; her pictures, therefore, need fullness, accuracy, and 
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conviction. Israel Zangwill entered upon an "unknown 
land/' because he was the first — in English fiction at least — 
to study the Jew intimately and with dispassion. He is the 
first English novelist to disemploy the conventional type, to 
demonstrate that "there are as many kinds of Jews as 
Protestants. ,, Above all, he is the first to paint the Jew 
against a Jewish background, and study the race not in iso- 
lated individuals, but in its mass-phenomena. 

It is not mere accident that we have had to wait so long 
for an Israel Zangwill. The only pioneer who could thus 
throw open and map this "unknown land" must be a Jew. 
Religion is perhaps the least difference between Christian and 
Hebrew. The Jew is a Semite and an Oriental; however 
closely he might study, the Aryan must fall short in his 
examination of a race, so different in sensibilities, notions, 
and tradition. And on the other hand, no Jew could have 
analyzed his people before the nineteenth century. The 
ghetto, imposed by the narrow devoutness of the years before, 
kept alive and intensified the separateness of the Jewish race. 
The Gentile did not care to understand this stiff-necked 
people, and at the same time the Jew lived on in meek 
oblivion of his persecutors. Shut out from communion with 
the land of his sojourn, he came to feel he was in exile and 
so ordered his life that he might be ready to return to Zion 
when at any moment the curse was lifted. In the midst of 
Aryan nations he remained Semitic, preserving his strange 
ways and modes of feeling. But he no more analyzed, or 
could have analyzed (had the world stood listening) his 
peculiar thought and action, than the layman animadverts on 
the daily processes of living. It was only when he passed 
beyond the ghetto and looked back from his new point of 
view that the Jew could reflect upon the characteristics of 
his people. The occasional proselyte who bought release 
from the ghetto, could not have become a Zangwill ; for the 
renegade had no audience among the Jews, and until the last 
century the Gentile world was not disposed to hearken. 
Heine's fragment, "Der Rabbi von Bacharach" represents 
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the first attempt at a Ghetto novel, and as the ghetto walls 
had crumbled in Germany, Kompert and many other German 
writers followed. England, though now the conditions there 
are especially favorable for such studies in fiction, had to 
wait still longer. Until a few generations back, nearly the 
only Jews in England were descended from some seventeenth 
century arrivals from Holland, and since the expulsion of the 
Jews by Edward the First, there has been no official Eng- 
lish ghetto. But as in our own great cities, — the Jewish 
refugees in England "huddle together for social warmth" 
in ghettos of their own imposition. Gradually, however, 
they pass beyond its unwalled boundaries, mingling with 
the larger world; already the American and English Jew 
of the second generation is vastly different from his fore- 
bears. This transition marks a new and stormy epoch in the 
Jew's unsettled history, and Israel Zangwill is part and parcel 
of the epoch. Born in the London ghetto and reared like the 
ordinary ghetto boy, he has been within, and his Hebrew 
education puts him into closer view of the forces behind his 
race; graduated at London University, he has the indis- 
pensable secular training and he looks back from without. 
Further, coming at a season of divers problems, when the 
fading of the ghetto gives it added intricacy and charm, 
he has a broader field and a larger audience than any Ger- 
man writer on the ghetto. And so — discounting for the big- 
ness of the phrase — Israel Zangwill is a product of his time. 
Besides these advantages of circumstance, Zangwill has 
literary talent. Max Beerbohm, who describes Zangwill as 
"a man with something to say, but inarticulate/' admits that 
he comes nearest to speech in his poetry; Zangwill himself 
rather likes to be known as a critic. And indeed, his work 
on Jewry proceeds from a combination of the two faculties. 
On the one hand, he has the pathos, the fine feeling, the elo- 
quence of the poet; on the other, the incision, the accuracy, 
the analytic power of the critic, — along with what poet and 
critic may alike share : patience and the "gift of minutiae." 
The deepest and most subtle forces of the ghetto he searches 
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out with a critic's eye, but they appear to him, the poet, not 
as dead abstractions, but as things of life, sweetness, and 
tragedy; better still, he sets down what he sees and feels, 
with the minuteness of a Meissonier. Other writers have 
conveyed some general notions of the piety and calm of 
the Jewish home; Zangwill takes us into such households and 
points out their inner workings, — the mutual interest of the 
members, the quaint ceremonies, the cheerful peace, the 
fidelity of wife and mother. Where others platitudinize on 
Jewish sympathy and brotherhood, he gives us Mrs. Simons 
and the Sons of the Covenant; Manasseh da Costa, King 
of Schnorrers, Melchitsedek Pinchas, and Reb Shemuel are 
his concrete expositions of Jewish charity, whimsical keen- 
ness, and strong piety, respectively. The romance, the mys- 
ticism, the intellectual pursuits of the ghetto, all the rich 
inner life of the shuffling, timid pedler, he shows forth 
with beauty and precision. The capacity for sorrow, the 
familiar equality, the simple pleasures of a faith that entered 
into every act of its professors, — these ghetto features too, 
Zangwill detects and describes. He demonstrates their bear- 
ing on the persistence and peculiarity of the Jew, and he does 
it with the sureness of expression that comes from clear per- 
spective, and the intimate understanding of Jew and Jew. 

But with all his sympathetic appreciation, Zangwill never 
loses the disinterested judgment of the critic. It is with the 
tenderness that fixes itself to an outworn thing of dear mem- 
ories, that he lingers over the disappearing ghetto. For he 
realizes fully the faults and limitations of that stagnant life. 
He has, in fact, won the hatred of many co-religionists by his 
flash-lights of opinion on the problems of transition from this 
narrow ghetto to larger intercourse with the world. The 
minute exactions of his ritual were the delight and one 
possession of the ghetto Jew, but these demands become a 
nuisance, once he has passed beyond into alien interests, and 
from the new point of view ceremonial Judaism appears to 
him anachronistic and illogical. The necessary change has 
broken Judaism into sects, and on this matter of perilous but 
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inevitable reform Zangwill has many words of warning and 
suggestion. . . . And in this same process of transition 
is involved vast social havoc. A race who could wax and 
multiply in oppression, is not apt to fall short of the oppor- 
tunities of tolerance. The prosperity consequent has again 
turned the Children of Israel to strange gods, — Minerva and 
Mammon; on the one hand, they "rave over Dante and 
despise David" — as Zangwill puts the new- Jew's neglect of 
Hebrew and of Jewish tradition : and worse still, wealth has 
broken down the frank simplicity of the ghetto, and engen- 
dered snobbishness, class-feeling, and the vulgarities of the 
nouveau riche. Upon these vexing social questions, Zang- 
will raises a voice so unsoftened in its disapproval that it 
must issue wholly from the critic in his make-up. But these 
expressions, however harsh, are not the least important fac- 
tors in the work of any modern painter of Jewry. 

Armed with such qualifications of circumstance and talent, 
Israel Zangwill has won a new and influential rank. The 
charm of his treatment compels the attention, while his sub- 
ject-matter draws interest from its brilliancy and freshness. 
Happily, the color and bigness do not preclude accuracy. 
We have seen how Zangwill's eye never loses or distorts 
realities, or shuts itself to the ugly truth. It is this patient 
faithfulness of Zangwill that gives the chief value to his 
writings on Jewry. "Children of the Ghetto," "King of 
Schnorrers," "They that Walk in Darkness," and "Dreamers 
of the Ghettd" comprise in a small way for Jewry some such 
ethnography as Balzac projected for contemporary France 
in his "Comedie Humaine." They lay bare before the 
Jew of culture the historic forces of his race ; to the Gentile 
they give an ample and truthful picture of a peculiar people, 
and demonstrate how the faults of modern Jewry are largely 
"bred of the hovering miasma of persecution." Zangwill's 
Jewish studies are the work of poet and learned critic; but 
even more, they are the product of the liberalism of our time. 

Of course it is easy to overestimate the merits and impor- 
tance of such a toiler, just as it is easy to disparage and 
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attack. In his effort to focus, Zangwill often strains hard 
and palpably. The newness and wealth of his material are 
the only defence for his long digressions and too much allu- 
sion. He can be prolix, as in "King of Schnorrers." The 
sagging plot of "Children of the Ghetto" illustrates the 
inability of the hand, that can refine each separate thread 
so delicately, to gather all of them at once into a single knot. 
Besides, his style has a little of that swaggering over-color 
of which he complains in the manners of his brethren. And 
worse than faults of style — in one who poses as critic and 
teacher — he is charged with venal insincerity. His enemies 
allege Zangwill's Judaism to be epidermal, and there is indeed 
reason to believe that the rich prospects rather than mis- 
sionary spirit send him to exploit the "unknown land." 
But if Zangwill has artistic faults, he is fascinating and 
novel (in his ghetto studies) ; and if he raises his voice 
only to hawk his wares, not every voluble fakir has been 
without useful goods. However lacking Zangwill may be in 
noble purpose, he has a message for modern . English and 
American Jewry; and if he only makes for better understand- 
ing between Jew and Gentile, the rogue may go on in his 
searches, for the enrichment of his publishers and the glorifi- 
cation of Mr. Zangwill. 

Dudley F. Sicker. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

Ablukkah did one deed, and all his days 
He feasted on the memory of that deed ; 
Nor sought to garner richer meed 

Than what Content might raise. 

Ablukkah did one deed, and when Old Age 
Locked up his soul to feed upon the past, 
That soul grew sick, as from a fast, 

And shrivelled in its cage. 

Dudley F. Sicher. 
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THE SECOND GENERATION. 

IN the Lit. of May, 1868, is an article by Lyman H. 
Bagg, since better known as the author of "Four Years 
at Yale." The article in question is called "A Generation 
of College Poets"; and after taking notice of the fact that 
the Lit. has now lived through the thirty-three years allotted 
to one generation of mortal men, it proceeds to give "a 
desultory account of what the College Poet of the last half 
dozen lustrums has left behind for our inspection." It is 
amusing, but desultory indeed, being only a humorous classi- 
fication of the subjects which the College Poet has immor- 
talized. For instance, the catalogue of dream and fairy sub- 
jects is thus compiled : 

"The Young Dreamer, Dream-doomed, floats Dream- 
ward into Dreamland. In a Fairy Bower, of Fairyland, he 
sees the Faerie Bridal at the Fairy's Home, and their Migra- 
tion; then hears a Fairy Tale from the Modern Fairy." 

At times the classification is not so strict : 

"The Tom Cat, Tired of Waiting for the Robin Red- 
breast, Under the Pines in the Hazel Dell, listens to the 
Song of Milgenwater, and in Pumpkin Pie accounts a Treas- 
ure Found." 

But it was the final paragraph of that remarkable disserta- 
tion which directly inspired — or instigated — this present 
effort: 

"Such, then, in outline, is the sum of the treasures left to 
us by a Generation of College Poets. That they have pro- 
duced some genuine poetry is perhaps conceivable. That 
they have manufactured a good deal of respectable verse is 
not to be disputed. But that the greater part of their work 
has resulted in neither the one nor the other, the impartial 
historian is bound to admit." . . . Nevertheless, "taken 
as things are, our poets may doubtless be judged successful, 
as not having written altogether in vain; and their successors 
of the next generation may well be content if the compiler 
of 1900 form from their works so creditable a record." 
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Indeed we might well be content if the second generation 
had contained poets of such national reputation as Donald 
G. Mitchell, Edmund Clarence Stedman and Edward Row- 
land Sill. The fact is that not a single poet of the genera- 
tion of which we write has attained such prominence in the 
field of poetry, and only a few have in prose. But from this 
we are by no means to deduce that the second generation 
as a whole has not equalled the first. And there is yet time 
for the making of reputations. But the Son of the first Col- 
lege Poet has far surpassed his father in several respects, 
at the same time falling short in one or two others, as we 
shall attempt to show. 

In the first place, the Son has learned more of the mechanics 
of poetry-writing than his father ever knew. In the early 
seventies lines were often irregular, rimes were false, stanzas 
were not uniform, "jingles" were common, while sonnets 
and rondeaus were unknown and unattempted. A steady 
improvement in form was made, however, until in the nine- 
ties a breach of the rules of rime and meter is hardly to be 
found, and the wilderness is blossoming with sonnets to the 
extent of eight in one year. So whereas form had to be 
considered in judging the poetical value of the early produc- 
tions, that element became properly secondary to the thought 
and treatment, in the commentator's consideration of the 
later works. 

In the subjects among which the poets' thoughts have 
flitted there has been an even more interesting evolution. 
The adjective after the titles of early effusions most fre- 
quently recurring in my notes is "erotic," while in recent 
years poems of love are in very small proportion to the 
whole. But it is strangely true that the sort of love expressed, 
and the circumstances around which it twined, have varied 
but little. It is, and always has been, a grief-laden love, 
bound to endure till death brings sweet relief. For the fair 
one has faded like a flower and lives only in her lover's 
heart, or else she stands on the embattled tower or above 
the wild sea-waves, waiting, — waiting. It is all very pretty 
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and sad, and sometimes it is well done, but why need it 
always be sad? We must give up the problem with the 
evasion that even as a woman's mind is inscrutable, so also 
is the heart of a College Poet. Of course, there are excep- 
tions to this characterization of the Lit.'s love-poetry. The 
most notable one is a beautiful cycle of four long poems by 
Hubert Wetmore Wells in the volumes of 1886, '87 and 
'88. Here all ends happily. 

Another significant fact is that the fair one who is sung 
of, prayed to, or lamented is, with only two or three excep- 
tions, a creature of imagination. Color of hair, eyes, gown, 
may be sedulously portrayed, traits of temperament too, but 
one feels all the time that Margaret, Rosamond, Inez — who- 
ever it may be — is only an ideal, a yet-to-be-embodied dream. 
Does not even an idle speculation as to what the realizations 
have actually been, add a deep note of human interest to 
these youthful dreams? 

While thus freeing his thoughts more and more from the 
toils of love (a deplorable apostasy), the College Poet of 
the Second Generation has turned to psychological and phil- 
osophical studies; he has come to speculate on Life's Mys- 
teries, Gray Moods, The Still, Small Voice, The Parcae, 
the Work God — he has become a deep thinker. Such 
abstractions as Fame, Friendship, Adversity were dear to 
the Poet of the first generation, but are treated in a more 
subjective, less didactic mood by his successor. This specu- 
lative turn has necessarily broadened the field of subjects 
covered, almost as much as has the increased amount of 
poetry published; for whereas two poems were the usual 
complement for a Lit. thirty years ago, nowadays the aver- 
age is almost four. 

But in two fields the scope of present efforts is limited. 
The first is the field of Yale. Writers in the first ten years 
of the generation — in the late sixties and the seventies — saw 
no artistic objections to telling of a sail to Thimble Isles, 
or apostrophizing the College Bell, or musing over Lake 
Saltonstall after the Race. Nor are there any objections. 
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A Yale subject may be treated poetically as well as any 
other, and when it is well treated it has value not only as 
a good poem but as a piece of Yale literature, and heaven 
knows we have little enough of that, in the best sense of the 
word. The last literally Yale poem, so far as our investi- 
gation shows, was "Whispers of the Elms," published in 
1886. We can only hope that poets of the third generation 
will attempt this field of subjects again and succeed as well 
as this lone patriot did. 

The second world which Yale poets have left uncon- 
quered — poets of the first as well as of the second genera- 
tion — is the child-world. With two exceptions the only 
references to childhood have been from the grown-up stand- 
point, the sad recalling of brighter days. The fair field of 
child psychology which Stevenson has so happily explored, 
has remained an unknown world to both generations. 

Many an interesting study might be based on these thirty 
years of Lit. poetry. The influence of modern poets — 
Byron, Longfellow, Swinburne, Poe, Whitman, Kipling — 
might easily be traced in the products of young, impression- 
able minds. We might show how of all definite places in 
the world, Venice has proved the most alluring; of all hours 
of the day and night, twilight the most fruitful of poetic 
reveries. We might demonstrate that the choice of subjects 
has sometimes run according to fads — a fad of metrical trans- 
lations from the German in 1870 and '71, of classical sub- 
jects from 1890 to '93. We might tell of the poets who 
have since won names for themselves in the magazine world 
or the world of business. We might bestow the proud title 
of "Lit. Poet" upon some ten men whose fame as members 
of the Yale Faculty is already bright. But space permits 
of only one more observation on the changes of the last 
thirty years, and that, we are sorry to say, must be the 
recognition of a backward step. The College Poet has lost 
his humor. 

At the beginning of the generation there were many 
lengthy mock heroics, many humorous descriptions, many 
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whimsical treatments of college subjects, even some puns. 
But they grew fewer and fewer, reviving temporarily when 
in the late eighties the custom of publishing light verse in 
the Portfolio arose, and have disappeared long since. Lyman 
H. Bagg, the Class Poet of '69 referred to before, was 
the chief embodiment of the honest humor of those earlier 
days, as a contemporary has recorded : 



u 1 



Tis easy to see by his quips and his puns 
By his measure — which nothing of harmony lacks — 
That in taking his place 'mongst the humorous ones 
Our Bagg will ere long be a rival of Saxe I" 

If the College Poet has not entirely lost his sense of 
humor since those days, he has lost the power to disclose 
it oftener than once in two or three years. Our lament upon 
this over-seriousness of his cannot be better expressed than 
in the words of "Cloudland," published in 1899: 

"O for one glimpse of Cloudland 

One fanciful desire, 
One thought not clad in russet 
But gay with sparkling fire! 

"One gleaming line of nonsense 

That poets think sublime, 
Caught on the wing for fairyland 
And pinioned with a rhyme!" 

Behold, then, ye coming poets of the third generation, the 
works of your predecessors. As one said thirty-six years 
ago, much have they produced that is respectable, some 
that is real and sound. As they took up the toil of their 
fathers and beautified and broadened the structure, so may 
you perfect its decorations with the bright colors of true 
humor and the stamp of the University in whose honor it is 
building. And whether or not you be so fortunate as to have 
a master-builder to direct you, you "may be well content" if 
your historian of 1940 can point to an advancement as rapid, 
a trust as well administered, as can the historian of the 
Second Generation. 

Horatio Ford. 
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THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF BENSON. 

FROM the window of the one-room shack which figured, 
on mail-matter, as "Headquarters of Engineering 
Department, Vacaville Railroad," the foreman of construc- 
tion could follow without effort the new track, bright parallels 
of silver in the sun, for a half-mile down the valley. There 
it stopped between two facing rows of bending, blue-bloused 
coolies, — the actual builders of the road. A faint murmur, 
as though of mingled heat and labor, buzzed slowly up the 
rails. 

The foreman, gazing still in the distance, spoke his 
thoughts aloud. "Yes, Hop Foo's a bit loco. No getting 
around it, — these heathen Chinks are all-fired peculiar," he 
said emphatically. 

"Yes, Jim, — but so are we all, for that matter," drawled 
out Benson, the civil engineer, from his tilted chair across 
the room. "You and I, for instance," he suggested, "might 
be down the road a ways, looking things over, — Eh?" 

"No, thanks, — not with that sun," retorted Jim, turning 
from the window and spitting toward the corner. "Be- 
sides, Flynn can supervise all right, so long as it's only lay- 
your-tie-and-slam-your-rail kind of work. But you know 
that's not what I meant. All I want to say is that you 
Eastern boys can't somehow get on to the fact that every- 
one of these coolies, — take Hop Foo for example, — is as 
different from one of us as that old work-engine," and he 
pointed up the track, "is from a 999 Express. I'm not 
saying, mind you," he went on, "that one's not as good as 
the other in its own way, — what the hell could we do with- 
out the Chinks or old spavined 34 up there? — but just that 
you fellows can't understand that there is a difference. That 
was just the trouble with young Truxon of the Coyote divi- 
sion, when he kept jawing his outfit cook, — and he got a 
knife in the back for his mistake. They are a queer crowd 
for sure," he summed up, again fixing his eyes on the far- 
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away lines of blue, "and the sooner you learn that the 
better." 

"Guess you ought to know, — but what's the mix-up now?" 
Benson asked, taking off his coat and laying it on the back 
of the chair. The corrugated tin wall was far from cool. 

"It's Hop Foo, this time," answered the foreman, bend- 
ing again toward the corner. 

"The boss of the second gang, — tall, sulky chap with the 
chawn-off pigtail?" 

"Same man. He's been getting more restless every day, 
but I never knew the reason until this morning. He came 
up after breakfast and told me he wanted to go back to 
China. I told him we were very sorry to lose him, but 
that he could go and that Jin Sing, the one-eyed, would 
run the gang. Then he asked for the last three weeks' pay. 
Told him he'd have to wait until the pay-train came along 
next week. That laid him low. I was decent to him, and 
he told me his story, — or as much as he felt like. Seems 
his parents are sick, somewhere near Canton. He heard of 
it two months ago and drew his winter pay, — he'd piled it 
up every cash-day in the company safe, — and got rfeady to 
send it to his Tong in 'Frisco to be forwarded to the old 
people. That night he got mixed up in a game of fan-tan 
at their quarters, and lost it all, — ten yellow cart-wheels. 
Jin Sing, I guess, got most of it. He's pretty cute, for all 
his one eye. Anyway, he stacked some extra cash with 
me about then." 

"He's a rascal, all right enough," put in Benson. "One 
time, while you were on the Coyote, I saw him poke one 
of the mules in the ribs with an auger, just out of pure cussed- 



ness." 



"What'd the mule do?" 

"O, nothing much, — Jin Sing was around the next day. 
But I spotted him then for a mean one. Fire ahead about 

Hop Foo." 

"Well, Hop dropped his dough and that fixed him for 
a while," Jim went on. "But he kept on working right 

34 
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along, and now he's got almost, but not quite enough, to 
take him over the wet Seems worried and excited, — says 
he's got to go and see his father and mother, — thinks he'll 
be guilty if anything happens to them, all along of that money 
he didn't send. You've heard about their ancestor and 
parent worship? Well, it's all true, and more besides, and 
it's an idea where they have us, with all our talk, dead 
beat before the start," and he slapped his leg convincingly. 

"Yes, yes, — but what's Hop going to do about it?" 
inquired Benson, swinging rather impatiently on his chair. 

"O, he went off quietly enough, — to settle down to work 
again, I guess. Only thing he could da By George! 
Here he is now, coming up the track! Funny how these 
fellows can stand that sun!" 

A minute later there was a tap on the door of sheeting. 
"Come in," Jim called. 

A tall, thin Chinaman shuffled in. "Teleglam," he said 
laconically, holding out a yellow envelope. 

The foreman took it and looked at the superscription. 
"But this isn't for me," he objected, "It's yours, Hop, — 
addressed 'Hop Foo, gang boss, Vacaville Railroad.' " 

"Teleglaph boss sendee down flom office. You leadee, 
me no leadee Amelican," Hop insisted. 

Jim tore open the envelope and bent over the crinkly tele- 
gram-sheet. Then he looked in turn at Hop Foo and Ben- 
son, and bit his lip. "Yes, this is for you, Hop," he said, 
after a moment's hesitation. 

"What it say ?" asked the coolie. 

"It's from the Chow Yen Tong in San Francisco," Jim 
replied evasively. 

"Yes? What it say?" repeated Hop firmly. 

"It says, Hop," — the foreman's voice was troubled, — "it 
says that your father and mother died a month ago. News 
just came over in a Canton newspaper on the 'City of 
Yeddo.' " 

There was a silence, during which the faint sounds of 
rail-laying, half-a-mile away, were distinctly audible. Jim 
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looked steadily out of the window, and Benson studied the 
irregular patterns of the mottled tin roof. Hop Foo, stand- 
ing- motionless in the center of the room, was seemingly the 
least affected of the three. It was he who broke the silence. 
"Two die?" he queried in a matter-of-fact tone. Then, 
more gently, "All light. S'long, you boss," indicating the 
foreman with a long yellow finger. And he turned and 
stepped out of the shack. 

The tension snapped when the door closed behind the 
orphaned Chinaman. "Damn it," mused Benson aloud, 
"that's dirty, mean luck ! By Jumbo, he certainly did stand 
it well! You can see right off those fellows are all nerve 
and no heart! Wonder what — ?" He was interrupted by 
a pistol-shot outside. Both men rushed through the door. 
The situation was simple. A stunted and leafless buckeye 
stood fifty feet from the shack, casting the only tree-shade 
for miles, a ribbon of comparative coolness twelve inches 
wide. In that shade now lay extended Hop Foo, a smoking 
revolver clinched in his thin crooked hand, his blue blouse 
staining from beneath. His eyes were closed, his face as 
expressionless as ever. 

"Yes, — I wonder, too," murmured Jim, agreeing with the 
engineer's unfinished musing. And he slowly took off his 
hat. 

Up the track shuffled a solitary Chinaman. When he 
drew near, he crossed over to the motionless group under 
the buckeye. For a minute he stood in silence, his one eye 
fixed upon the clay of Hop Foo, interpreting the tragedy. 
Finally, his mouth twisted into an ugly smile. "Him no 
good," he said scornfully, "No sabe play fan-tan, no good 
son, no man. Good him die." And he strolled away. 

Benson glanced after him, then lowered his gaze to the 
line of shade under the buckeye. "Yes, they are damned 
peculiar," he said slowly. And he too, his cheeks twitching, 
bared his head to the noon-day sun. 

Chauncey S. Goodrich. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Yale has many needs. She endeavors as a rule to meet 
them fairly. The exception is her apparent indifference to 
the fact that she lacks, on Campus and in hall, memorials of 
her great sons. Her place in the nation's history is no mean 
one, — but the stranger must not come to Yale with the expec- 
tation of finding it out! Her alumni played their parts in 
the Revolution and the Rebellion, — but Yale does not record 
the fact. Through the generosity of two classes she has 
two gateways to the Yale men who fell in Luzon and at Las 
Guasimas, — she has none to those who froze at Valley Forge 
or fought through the Wilderness. She might boast twp 
statues of Nathan Hale — if she wished them both, — but an 
acrimonious controversy, now happily dormant, has deprived 
her of enjoying even one. Theodore Winthrop has become 
but a vague name to younger Yaledom, and Henry W. Camp 
has only the portrait gathering dust in dismal Alumni 
between him and oblivion. It is needless to name Alumni 
of other than military distinction in commemorating whom 
Yale would honor herself. Calhoun, Morse, Evarts, Waite, 
are only four of many. Woolsey Memorial Hall, we are 
told, is to fill this need. But so far place has been given 
there to Yale's recent spiritual heroes. Very well, — but at 
the same time let us have some evidence of the University's 
connection with the world and the country ! At present her 
assets in the commemorative line are limited, — excluding the 
two archways mentioned above and the ungabled ruin of old 
Connecticut Hall, — to the statues of President Woolsey, 
worthy of the University and of the subject, of Rector Pier- 
son, of which the less said the better, and of Professor Silli- 
man; to a brass placard pinned to the skirts of Yale's old 
harridan, Osborn Hall; and to an oaklet, planted on the 
New Haven Green at the time of the Bicentennial. Alas, 
judging from its present appearance this precious baby-relic 
of 1 90 1 will not be with us long! 
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The Campus is lacking in room, it is true, — but there 
are surely 'emplacements' on it for one Nathan Hale and for 
a great flag-staff in memory of Yale's sons, North and 
South, who fell 1861-1865; while on Berkeley Oval a. gal- 
lant minuteman of 1776, with ready flint and musket, might 
stand at guard over the heretofore defenceless sundial. The 
subject lends itself to ready ridicule, and yet — there is some- 
thing in Yale's want of historical monuments that is posi- 
tively pathetic, if not disgraceful. c. s. G. 

* * * * * 

It would be well for all undergraduates who intend to elect 
the newly opened fourteen hours of law to remember one 
thing. That is, that while a year's preparation for practice 
can be saved thus, that year's preparation at a college and 
law school mixed, will probably not be so valuable as a first 
year spent at a law school. The reason is that our many 
interests in junior and Senior years take up so much time, 
and are so at variance with systematic study, — both neces- 
sities for a successful study of law, — that the man who elects 
fourteen hours of laws will be unable to give it the attention 
it deserves. Not only do positive interests hinder, but also 
the happy-go-lucky method of work and the lack of system 
ingrained into a man during the first two years here, — clogs 
hard to shake off in the atmosphere which fostered them. 
This opening of law courses should be a great advantage for 
men who cannot spare the extra year. Men who can should 
remember that, after forfeiting half the electives of Junior 
and Senior years, their professional education may stand 
in the place of the house with an excellent roof, indeed, but 
weak in foundations. 

We take great pleasure in announcing the succeeding 
Editorial Board from the Class of 1905 : William F. Peters, 
Jr., Chairman; James L. Houghteling, Jr., Business Man- 
ager; James Grafton Rogers, Book Reviews; E. Vine Stod- 
dard, Jr., Memorabilia; William K. Van Reypen, Editor's 
Table. 
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As the competition for membership in the Society of Chi 
Delta Theta has been unusually hard, it is a proportionately 
greater honor to receive, this year, a Chi Delta Theta triangle. 
The Lit. Board has also, on account of the excellence of the 
competition, awarded more than the usual number of tri- 
angles. We heartily congratulate the winners, and we regret 
our inability to give elections to some men who would ordi- 
narily have won them. Triangles have been awarded to the 
following Seniors: Richard S. Childs, Henry C. Dangler, 
Edward S. Paine and Dudley F. Sicher. A. g. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



WITCHERY. 



As spinning in the Autumn wind 

Red leaves and crinkled brown skip by 

And dance about the trees, I find 

The elves that thronged my nursery 

All here. Brown-beards and mocking friars 

Tear down the path, stop, whirl away, 

And madly chase among the briars 

Till leaf and elf are one at play. 

S. M. Harrington. 

He had been governor of his little state at its beginning 

and for many years, until the burden of his duties had become 

too heavy for him. Now, with Time behind 
the forest \l\™ and among his own people, he lay in his 

OVER THE 

river. long chair under the trees, looking across the 

fertile intervale and the river, at the rolling 
foothills, and at the dim mountains beyond. It was his own 
field, silver with the blossoms of the corn, that lay below him ; 
and it was sweet remembrance to his mind that its product had 

■ 

fed the starving more than once. It was his own house that lay 
behind him, and his own little grandchild that now came out of 
it, and up behind his chair, and spoke to him softly. 

"Good evening, grandpa." 

"Good evening, Alice," he replied, returning from the coun- 
try of dead years. He tousled the little yellow head, and laughed 
the gentle laugh of love as he looked at her. "What is it now?" 

"We're going over the river to-morrow — Tommy and me," 
she said. 

"So am I," mused the Governor, "To-morrow — or next day.** 

"They do say," Alice went on, almost in a whisper, "that 
there's dragons and griffins over there, that eats princesses and 
things." 

The old man smiled. "Who told you so?" he asked. 

"Oh, everybody says so — and I'm sure of it — because Tommy 
says he knows it's so." 
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"I would believe you, my dear, more than I would Tommy. 
It is you that know. Tell me about the forest over the river." 

Alice sat down tailor-fashion, and the small forefinger rose 
and fell with the cadence of her voice. "Why, you see," she 
said, "one time the dragons and griffins got very troublesome, 
and ate so many people that they were all put in those woods, 
where there are no princesses and they can't do any harm ; and 
they're awful hungry I suppose — but I'm going to-morrow with 
Tommy, all the same. He wont let them hurt me." 

"Surely not. But, little girl, do you know, I don't believe 
there are any dragons there any more. I like to think that the 
woods are clear, and the dragons all gone beyond the mountains 
somewhere. It is peaceful over the river now, and shady, and 
always still. And when I go there, you will like to think, will 
yotl not, of me, over there with all my good friends — and that 
you may come and see me when you like — and that there you 
will meet only me, and no dragons to make you afraid?" 

After a little the child arose, and released her hand from his. 

"I'll tell you all about it when we come back to-morrow. You 
won't go before then, will you ?" 

"No," he said, "I think not." 

When she had left him he lay for a long time, looking across 
the intervale and the river at the rolling foothills and at the 
mountains in the dim beyond. 

Gerald Chittenden. 



The Fool moved uneasily as the moonlight fell upon 

his face. Then he sat up with a shiver. "Ugh, that marble 

is cold as Death," he yawned, stretching his 
the fool cramped, dew-drenched limbs till the bells on 

singer. his cap jingled. The noise broke harshly the 

soft stillness of the garden, where the only 
sounds were the plashing of the fountain and the faint, lyric 
notes of some distant nightingale. The Fool sank back on the 
quaintly-sculptured bench, watching the moonbeams playing 
hide-and-seek through the stiff hedges of box and cypress, and 
breathing in the pungent fragrance of the night. It thrilled 
through his soul like sweet music, like the voice of that imperi- 
ous young mistress of his whom he worshiped almost as he 
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did the good God. Long he sat there musing of her, till the 
murmur of a lute broke his revery, and a full, rich young voice 
took up the melody of an old Italian love-song. Never had he 
heard anything so moving, so pleading, so sweet. Softly he 
stole down a dark, scented aisle bordered with orange trees, 
and crouched in silent ecstasy in the shadow of a marble Cupid 
mounted on a dolphin. Beneath Her vine^embowered balcony 
he could see the Singer plainly in the moonlight, handsome 
as a god. The song ended with a burst of impassioned appeaL 
The Fool saw a white rose flutter to the feet of the Singer. 
"She loves him," he thought, and a dull pain settled around 
his heart. Vaguely he heard the sound of whispering, two 
voices breathed, "Till to-morrow," and the Singer turned away, 
blowing an ardent kiss to the depth of the balcony. 

In the shadow of the Cupid the Singer paused, shaking with 
laughter. "Another conquest!" he gasped; "that makes four 
to-night. Holy Saint Francis, there must be magic in that song ! 
And a white rose ! The symbol of purity !" He laughed again, 
snowing down the delicate petals at the foot of the statue. But 
the cynical laugh ended in a half-choked, inarticulate cry. 

The Fool gazed dully at the still, handsome figure lying among 
the reddening rose-leaves. "He should not have laughed," he 
muttered slowly. "No, he should not have laughed." 

/. S. Newberry. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Society of Phi Beta Kappa 

On February 13, announced the following graduate officers for 
the ensuing year : President, Assistant Professor E. B. Reed ; 
Vice President, Professor C M. Lewis ; Treasurer, Dr. H. A, 
Farr; Secretary, Dr. H. B. Wright. 

The "Yale News" 

On February 13, announced the following elections to its edi- 
torial board : R. S. Wolfe, 1906, of Philadelphia, Pa. ; M. B. 
Sands, 1906, of Newtonville, Mass.; E. H. Hart, 1907, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; M. S. Little, 1907, of Hartford, Conn. ; A. W. 
Sawyer, 1907, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Track Team 

On February 13, won the two-mile relay race from Harvard 
in the Boston Athletic Club games. 

The Class Histories 
On February 16, were abolished by a vote of the Senior Class. 

The Junior Class 

On February 19, elected the 1905 Lit. Board as follows : J. L. 
Houghteling, Jr. of Winnetka, 111. (Business Manager) ; W. F. 
Peter, Jr. of Seymour, Ind. (Chairman) ; E. V. Stoddard, Jr. 
of Rochester, N. Y. (Memorabilia) ; J. G. Rogers, of Denver, 
Col. (Book Reviews) ; W. K. Van Reypen, Jr. of Washington, 
D. C. (Editor's Table). 

The Dramatic Association 

On February 22, elected to membership the following: F. W. 
Glazier, H. W. Shelton, and F. S. Warrin, 1904 ; S. R. Burnap, 
McC. Browne, and F. Ackert, 1905 ; W. H. Harrison, 1905 S. ; 
R. W. Westcott, 1906; C. R. Hopkins, A. C. Brown, F. L. 
Daniels, and G. Thomas, 1907. 

The First Annual Swimming Meet 
Was held in the gymnasium on February 24. 
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The Last Chamber Concert 
Was given on March 1, in North Sheffield Hall. 

The Faculty 

On March 4, announced the abolition of the Valedictorianship 
and Salutatorianship, for all classes succeeding 1904. 

The Track Team 

On February 5, won the Twenty-second Regiment Track Meet, 
in New York. 

Professor Arthur M. Wheeler 

On March 8, delivered his "Waterloo Lecture" in College 
Street Hall. 

Hockey Scores 

February 13 — Yale 4, Princeton 3. 
20 — Yale 2, Harvard 5. 
24 — Yale 6, Cornell 3. 
27 — Yale 3, Harvard 4. 

Basketball Scores 

February 16 — Yale 28, Alumni 38. 
22 — Yale 22, Princeton 35. 
27— Yale 28, Cornell 18. 



In Memoriam 

Professor Charles Emerson Beecher, of Yale University. 

Robert J. Rich, of the Class of 1906. 

Thomas Gordon Brown, of the Class of 1905 S. 



A. G. 
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EDITORS' FAREWELL. 

Now is fell Atropos in the very act of stretching wide the 
shears which are destined to snip through the thread of our 
official life, and the 1904 Lit. Board speaks, as it were, in 
articulis mortis. And it is with no slight pleasure, under 
these solemn conditions, that we can remember how, during 
our ministry, the shrine of the Saint has been redolent with 
the incense of much manuscript, murmurous with the prayers 
of many heelers. To your keeping, our successors, confident 
that both are safe with you, we herewith bequeath his name 
and fame. A twofold regret assails us in the hour of our 
valedictory; for ourselves, that we must rest perforce from 
our labors, and for those who have criticized us without 
intelligence. May the ever-living gods protect them — they 
need it As for our saner critics, we extend our congratula- 
tions to them as to men of sense, who have seen, in some 
measure, that the Saint is not a shriveled repository of lit- 
erary tradition, nor yet the mouthpiece of an occasional iso- 
lated genius, but the incarnation of the truest self of the 
University. Long may he prosper, fat be the offerings at 
his altar, and long may he remain a pleasant memory to his 
erstwhile ministers. 

Gerald Chittenden. 

Horatio Ford. 

Chauncey S. Goodrich. 

Alexander Gordon. 

Frederick E. Pierce. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Valedictorians and valedictory speeches have been abolished by the 
faculty ; but the valedictory addresses of the Lit. are still a perennial 
growth, little tufts of thought and sentiment that come sprouting out of 
the rich soil of a year's experience. Very unassuming little plants they 
are ; but no one save an ex-editor knows how deeply their roots go down 
into the hearts of the retiring board. 

The farewell must come ; but 'tis hard to say it. The writer had intended 
to put it into poetry, but only got as far as two lines : 

" Of all sad words that ever were writ, 
The saddest are these ' Good-bye, old Lit./ 



»» 



and then he broke down ; I don't know whether it was because the poetry 

was so bad or because his feelings overcame him. And now he has had 

to fall back on prose, and doesn't seem to get anywhere in that either. 

Theoretically we should be very classical and elegant in this our last 

specimen of literary skill ; but someway we have no heart for that. All 

that pertains to the Lit. seems so different to the retiring editor from the 

Lit. of the heeler's dreams. In those days we thought of it only as an 

honor ; and now that honor keeps shrinking and fading in the broader 

mental perspective of the maturing man. But in its place we have laid 

away a little store of sentiment which is worth more than all our boyish 

glory ever was. There is nothing like dashing the hopes of a Lit. heeler 

in common to make five men love each other. After you have written 

44 Hell " on an article, and find that the chairman has done the same, you 

recognize him as a man of discretion and begin to like him accordingly. 

And then there are the memories of uncounted predecessors which haunt 

this dreamy sanctum, and sit on the files of forgotten Lits., and rustle the 

leaves of rejected MSS., with a patronizing smile. And then there are 

visions, too, of editors that are yet to be, visions that kneel beseechingly 

on these same rejected MSS. and beg for another reading. And always 

in the background there is the Saint himself shaking an atmosphere of 

culture and venerable antiquity out of all his garments. These are the 

influences that have made this year so happy. The memory of these is 

the heritage which the sons of Chi Delta Theta will bear away. Good-bye, 

old sanctum of so many happy hours, and brothers of 1905, the office of the 

Lit. is yours. 

F. B. p. 



THE FOREST. 

Enthroned in solemn majesty it stands, 
Forever mystic, wild, and full of dread, 

Far mightier than the work of human hands, 
More glorious than those fabrics of the dead, 

Those structures that on Egypt's sunny sands 

Or e'en in Europe's one time famous lands, 
Bespeak the wondrous nations that have fled. 
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Beyond our ken, are hidden in its heart, 
Destroyed, overthrown by time's ne'er staying stride. 

All beauteous temples, palaces of art 
And stately cities, once a nation's pride. 

And where in ages past was thronged mart, 

Now speeds through leafy glades the frighted hart, 
And clustering vines have human toil defied. 

—Amherst Literary Monthly. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Here is our sphered world interpreted ! 

Deep music peels along the upper way : 

These chords of his are mingled grave and gay. 
Ah, Shakespeare sang so well, by nature led, 
The unseen song itself in what he said. 

How one high quality exalts our clay ! 

• 4 A god," we cry, poor children of a day : 
He saw all sides, and what might be he read. 

That vital self within the frame of man, 
Inborn and bred, would make its powers free. 

The great heart knows its own, there is no ban ; 
The hero overtops a martial sea, 
And woman wins by worth 'gainst perfidy. 

Yet how we grandly fail ! as mortals can. 

— Retta A, Garland in the Stanford Sequoia. 

souvenirs we t r re ^h*; 

A years ago to make a specialty of 

OF VALE Yale Souvenirs. We didn't care 

so much for the commonplace 
things that everybody sells — although we carry them all — and we 
wanted to become known as a place where you could find " differ* 
ent " things ; new ideas ; designs and novelties that you could find 
nowhere else, and that appealed to you at sight. 

We have reached that proud eminence now, and have a hun- 
dred styles of souvenirs here of our own design that sell as fast as 
they are looked at. A great proportion of them are made abroad 
and are distinctive, tasteful and cheap as French and Austrian-made 
things are apt to be. 

We have A LITTLE BOOK THAT TELLS about them, 
which we'll be glad to send you. 

3Se Edw. Malley Co. 



Yale Ut. Advertiser. 



Yale Co-Operative Corporation. 



FINE STATIONERY. 

We carry in stock 

MarOM Ward's Royal Irish Linen. MarOM Ward's Monarch Bond. 

Shagreen Vellum. " •• Pure Flax Linen. 

Handspun Linen. " " Pongee & Pongee Bond. 

HarDM Ward's Entre-Nous Envelopes. 
Crane's Linen Lawn, stamped and plain. 
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A complete line of fine Writing Tablets, stamped and plain. 



Our display of Seal, Flag and Dormitory Die Stamped Papers is the best 

in the city. 

Orders taken for Die Stamping. 



We invite the patronage of the entire college community. 



OPTICIANS. PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 

Different Clye Classes 

Easy on the nose. No annoyance by slipping. Lenses accu- 
rately centered with perfect adjustment — makes them different 
Ask to see them. 

Don't Forget 

Our Photographic stock is from the Whittlesey store with all 
the new ideas added. Your inspection invited. 

THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO., 

865 MAIN STREET, 861 CHAPEL STREET, 

HARTFORD, CONN. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



Yale Lit. Advertiser. 




"THE YALE" BARBER SHOP. 
A. GRENON, 

Successor to Big Y Barber Shop. 



Opp. Yale Art School. 



1066 Chapel Street. 



W. A. KIRK, Livery 
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UNIVERSITY HALL 

LAUNDRY 

DORMITORY LINEN 

i. e., SHEETS, PILLOW CASES, COUNTERPANES AND 

TOWELS ; ALSO FLANNELS, UNDERSHIRTS, 

DRAWERS, NIGHTSHIRTS, PAJAMAS, 

HOSE AND HANDKERCHIEFS 

CALLED FOR AND 

DELIVERED. 

No Starched Goods Received. 

Calls to be Lett at Office of Dining Hall 



A Uniform Price of 40 Cents per Dozen 
Articles will be Charged. 



For further information, apply at Dining Hall Office. 
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MENDELSON BROS., 

IMPORTING TAILORS. 

Good Work. Low Prices. Perfect Fit. 



Opposite Oym. 




HOE§. 



J. STROEHLE, 1077 Chapel Street 



The New Haven Shoe Company. 



Fii*e S^oes at Retail. 



842 and 846 Chapel St, New Haven, Conn. 



TIE STYLE 

is a very pleasant style this year. It makes for simplicity 
and plain colors and the shades are most attractive. The 
four-in-hands are considerably wider. 



CHASE & COMIPAlSnr, 

SHIRTMAKERSj, 
Opposite Vandkrbilt Hall. 
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INTERCOLL EGIAT E BUREAU. 
COTRELL & LEONARD 

478-4-6-8 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Hakenof the 

CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 

To Yale Unlvnaltr ltd to the other 
leading ImtltutloiM of learning. . , , 
Bttilttlw and lamfla a/on afjticatie*. 





£ .MAKERS 


•* e "^Ol 


R&~ of 


BROADWAY '»£ 


%f* MEND 


NEW YORK ' 


' CLOTHE* 


WJlCalumk 


GcoHStsvbm. 



NARRAGANSETT HOTEL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

D. B. HALL. 

Headquarters for Tale Banquets and Athletic Teanw. 
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YOUNQ MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
RESTAURANT AND ROOF GARDEN. 

1*5» TEMPLE ST. 

Meals served a la carte from 6.30 A. m. to 11.30 p. m. week days— Sun- 
days from 8 A. m. to 7 p. m. Merchants' lunch from 11.30 to 2 p. m. v 40 
cents. Table d'Hote dinner Sundays from 12.30 to 3.30 p. m., 60 cents. 

SjmcJi/ DlMCount to Y. M. C. A. Mmnbt* 

WM. M. JOHNSTON, Manager 

J. F. NEWMAN, 

OFFICIAL FRATERNITY JEWELER. 

Manufacturer of 

High-Grade Fraternity Badges, 

College Seals. 

FRA TERN1TY AND COLLEGE JEWELRY 
AND SPECIALTIES. 

ELEVEN JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

YALE NEWSPAPER STORE 

Text Books Bought and Sold. Stationery and Yale Banners 

182 TEMPLE STREET, opposite Malley's 



Iiauber's Beat Mixture* Does mot burn the Tongue* 

Deliriously Mild. Pipes Repaired. 

L. LAUBER, 86O Chapel Street 

MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE AND ANNEX 
FBOirrnra tale university opposite the gbeejt 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



SETH H. MOSELEY & SON. 



\ t 




A. KIRK, Livery 
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ROBERT STOUU 

MAKES OF FINK 

Cold, Silver and Bronze Medals 

DIAMONDS, WATCHES. JEWELRY. 

The Largest Manufacturer of Sporting and Presentation Trophies in the 

United States. Maker of Medals for the Yale Athletic Association. 
1-4 JOHN STREET, . IVEW YORK 

DIEGES & CLTJST, 

MANUFACTURING JEWELERS. 

SPECIAL ORDER WORK. 
MEDALS AND BADOES. 

25 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

When you buy canned goods at your grocer's don't tell 
him to send " the best you've got." 

Tell him you want the SUNBEAM brand, and then you'll 
get "the best there is." There's a big difference. If he 
doesn't keep the brand, write to us and give his name. 

AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocers, 

NEW YORK. 

COLLEGE GOWNS, 
CAPS, HOODS. 

Best workmanship at lowest prices. 
Rich Silk Faculty Gowns. 

Cox Sons & Vining 

262 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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New York 
259 Fifth Avenue 



New Haven 
1000 Chapel Street 



A NEW SAFETY RAZOR 

THERE are many safety razors made— mostly good— and all are built on the same 
plan. They shave well but are not easily kept sharp unless the user is an expert at 
stropping and honing. The Gillette Safety Razor is made on a radically different 
plan. Each blade is as thin as paper and hard as flint ; it has two edges and will give from 
fifteen to twenty shaves. Twenty blades come with each* razor— enough to shave daily for 
a year. Then the whole bunch will be honed by the manufacturers at a trifling expense. 

Price complete with twenty tf fir ft ft 
double-edged blades, in case #>0»VJ*J 



The John E. Bassett Q Co., 



754 CUPEL STREET 
320 STATE STREET 



Printers •• Bookbinders .. Publishers •• Stationers 

The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Company 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



Priatery and Bindery 

128 Tempi* Stats* 



Stationery Store 

183 Crown Str—t 



MAEION 8. LAMBET, 

STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER. 

Duplicating by Mimeograph Process. Boom 302 EzohangO Building; 

Dictation taken directly on typewriter. 866 Ohapol Strttt* 

Telephone 1404-12. 



GEO. H. LEOPOLD, 



186 Bradley Street. 



Photographer to Yale. 



i8 
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LAURENCE STERNE 



The Complete Works. Edited with Introductions 
by Professor Wilbur L. Cross, Yale University. Sup- 
plemented by the Life by Percy Fitzgerald. 

York Edition of 1,000 sets. Printed on laid 
deckle-edge paper. Illustrated with 60 etchings and 
photogravures in one printing. 12 volumes. 8vo. 

The Stonegate Edition of 150 sets. Printed on 
Japan vellum. Illustrated with 60 etchings and 
photogravures in two printings. 12 volumes. 8vo. 



The only complete and uniform edition of Lau- 
rence Sterne's Works. This edition contains Tristram 
Shandy, A Sentimental Journey, Letters, Sermons, the 
famous Journal to Eliza, discovered In the British 
Museum and now published for the first time. 

Many additional authentic letters have been added, 
and spurious letters rejected. 

The illustrations are original etchings and photo- 
gravure reproductions of paintings by Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Cruikshank, and others. 



For full particulars of price, binding, etc., address 

J. F. Taylor & Co., 5 and T East 16th St., New York 
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For an up-to-date Drag Store go to 

APOTHECARIES' HALL, 

862 Chapel St, New Haven, Conn. 

EVERYTHING IN THE DRUG LINE. 



UNIVERSITY BARBER SHOP 

WM. PROHLXCH, Prop. 
1046 Chapel St and 65 Center St. 



0ASB0* 
XmLTOHM. 



THE 0UBTI8S STUDIO 

1090 CHAPEL ST. 

POETEATTS OF TALE ME& 
IK UAL lATEt TS IIMim. 



ph tihu m 

fBINTB. 



WHITE'S 



NEW TONTINE HOTEL AND CAFE, 



EUROPEAN PLAN. 



Church and Court 5ts., Now Haven, Conn. 



6EOB6B T. WHITE, Proprietor. 



Special attention given to College Banquets, Private 

Parties and Dinners. 
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MAKERS OF COLLEGE OLOTHES. 

TELEPHONE. 

Opp. Tale Gym., Harvard Sq., 

New Haven, Conn. Cambridge, Mass. 



M. KAPSINOW, 
arttetfc Sailor. 

262 Elm Street, next to Drug Store. 

OounTou Si 



ATHLETES DRINK 

Highland Rock Mineral Water. 

J. C. NORTON, 
179 Crown Street, New Haven. 



mm 



PACH BROTHERS, 

College Photographers, 

1024 Chapel Street, New Haven. 

Branch of 986 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

W. A. KIRK, Urery 
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IP* an:©© to Relict. 

Martin Guitars and Mandolins, 
Waldo Banjos. 

XVSBYTBZNO IN THE MUSIC LINK. 

CHARLES H. LOOMIS, 

p.bUA«r«r«BOOLA.» 833 CHAPEL STREET. 

YALE STUDENTS, look for the sign of 

Kirby & Son 

For there you will find YALE SOUVENIRS in QOLO and SILVER. 
Also the place for your WATCH to be made well and reliable. 

KIRBY & SON, 822 Chapel Street 



GEORGE W. JOHNSTON, '83 



GENERAL. AGENT, 



Equitable Life Assurance 

Society. 

258 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK CITY. 

Yale Seniors who desire to enter life 
insurance as a profession may be inter- 
ested in the Equitable Summer School. 
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OVERCOATS OF 

"NO RAIN THRU" 

REGISTERED 

CLOTHS ARE SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 



BARNES TOOL COMPANY. 

Nsw Haven, Conn., July 34th, 1903. 
I. Klxinbr & Son, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Sirs:— 

That raincoat that you sold me is certainly all that you claim it to be and more 
too. I wore it to the Yale-Harvard Commencement baseball game and stood up on one of 
the open stands throughout the game and you know how it rained that afternoon. Well, I 
supposed of course the coat would be wet through, but the lining was not even wet. 
Another good feature is that it dries out in good shape. I have had mackintoshes that 
would not stand half the soaking that this coat had. 

I want to congratulate you on being able to furnish such material. 

Truly yours, 
G. F. BARNES. 

COMPLETE LINE OF WOOLENS. 

TAILOR. 

1008 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

TELEPHONE 1598-3. 




SMUT aid Tools, JM-«rciw«re, fan paper, 

Paliti, Oilt, Paints, Artists' Materials, 

f Mow Glass, T^Tall Paper. Window SHade, 

We make a specialty of first-class Painting and Decorating. Carry 
a complete line of High Grade Wall Hangings. Work promptly done. 

E. M. «fc M. WALSH, 

Props. R. B. B&adijbt Co., 
Telephone. 670 and 706 Grand Avenue. 

THE O. H. KOSTER CO., 

6 PARK PIiAGE, NEW YORK. 

Decorators to the Yale Junior Promenade 

FOR MANY YEARS. 



COMMUTATION TICKETS. 

18 Pairs of Pants Pressed for One Dollar. 

Contracts by Term or College Year. 
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Habla V. Cspafiol ? 



Parlez-Vous Francais? 



Sprechen Sic Deutsch ? 

Parlate Italiano? 



IN TEN WEEKS 

You can at your own home, by the 

MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 

Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or 
German. Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of 
the teacher. Terms for membership, $5.00 for each language. 
All questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Part I (3 lessons), either language, sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 



Meisterscbaft Publishing Company, 

212 Summer Street, - - Boston, Mass* 
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GLOTJ8KIN «fc FOX, 

JEWELERS TO YALE. 

■» af Collet* Frateraity PIm, Priiei, Trophies, Medals ul SmtmIts, 

IOCS COLiVZIi «TEEET. 



^unuarjings fot 



Style and quality unsurpassed in all 
the goods we carry. 

W. H. GOWDY & CO. 

OPP. OSBORN HALL. 



Fkancis Batcheldbju I4Bi im> 

Francis Batchelder & Co. 



Receivers of Beer 
Packers of Pork 
Curers of Hams 
Makers of Sausages 
Dressers of Poultry 
Churners of Butter 
Gatherers of Eggs 



Slaughter House, Brighton, Mass. 
Poultry and Egg Station, Fenton, Mich. 
Creameries, Vermont and Michigan. 
Sausage Factory, Smoke Houses, etc., 
Boston, Mass. 



SS> 57. 59. 61 and 63 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 

delicacies sircar 

at S. "W. HUK.L.BTJIt.T'S, 

Just under the Bnebury. 

W. A. KIRK, Livery 
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A. SCHNEIDER, 

Boots and Shoes to Order. 

CHAPEL ST., NEAR PARK. 

Before making your selection for the coming 
season, call and see our assortment of 

SPRING WOOLENS. 

The Langdale Company (incorporated), 



189 Temple Street, Opp. Y. M. C. A. 



Evening £)ress, fuxedo and 
frool^ Suits to \^et. 



M. JACOBS, 

IMPORTER AND TAILOR 



1 078 CHAPEL ST., just under the Roxbury, 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 
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Romeike's Press-Cutting Bureau 

Will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear about you, 
your friends, or any subject on which you want to be " up to date." 

A large force in my New York office read 680 daily papers and over 
2,500 weeklies and magazines, in fact, every paper of importance published 
in the United States, for 5,000 subscribers, and through the European 
Bureaus, all the leading papers on the civilized globe. 

Clippings found for subscribers are pasted on slips, giving name and 
date of paper, and are mailed day by day. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 clippings. Special rates on large orders. 



•3 

33 UNION SQUARE, - NEW YORK. 
Branches! London, Pari*, Berlin, Sydney. 

KIERNAN =r PRINTING 

„,„,„ 068 GRAND AVE., NEAR 8TATE ST. 

TELEPHONE. 



THE AN ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 

_.._ __ . ___ ZINE OF TRAVEL AND 

FOUR-TRACK education 
NEWS 



MORE THAN 128 PAGES 
MONTHLY 



Its scope and character are indicated by the following titles of articles that have 

appeared in recent issues : 

Footprints of Columbus in Spain — Illustrated . Frederick A. Ober 

A Watch with a History— Illustrated N. S. Olds 

A Journey Among the Stars— Illustrated . Frank W. Mack 

In the Great North Woods— Poem Eben E. Rexford 

Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met— Illustrated Hezekiah Butterworth 

In Rip Van Winkle's Land — Poem Minna Irving 

Nature's Chronometer— Illustrated H. M. Albaugh 

Abandoned Farms— Illustrated Howard W. Coggeshall 

The Three Oregons— Illustrated Alfred Holman 

Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled — Illustrated . George H. Daniels 

The Stories the Totems Tell— Illustrated . . Luther L. Holden 

A Little Country Cousin— Illustrated .... Kathleen L. Greig 

The Mazamas— Illustrated Will G. Steel 

When Mother Goes Away— Poem Toe Cone 

A Little Bit of Holland— Illustrated .... Charles B. Wells 

The Romance of Reality— Illustrated .... Jane W. Guthrie 

The War Eagle— Illustrated Mary L. Austin 

Under Mexican Skies — Illustrated Mann B. Fenwick 

Niagara in Winter— Illustrated Orrin E. Dunlap 

Little Histories— Illustrated 

Old Fort Putnam William J. Lampton 

Charter Oak Chair Bessie K. Dean 

The Confederate White House Herbert Brooks 

SINOLB COMBS, S CENTS, or SO CENTS A YEAR 

Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 

GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 

Room 162, 7 East 42d Street, New York 



